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LINCOLN'S    LAST    DAY 

New  Book  Details   Final    Hours    Leading  to  the  Tragedy  of  Assassination 
of  Civil  War  President  in  Washington   Theater   Box 


(This  article  is  based  on  portions  of 
"  The  Day  Lincoln  Was  Shot,"  by  Jim 
Bishop,  published  by  Harper  &  Bros. 
Jan.  31.  The  volume  is  a  Book  of  the 
Month  club  selection  for  February  and 
a  candidate  for  the  national  best  seller 
list.) 


By    Charles    Collins 

ON  GOOD  FRIDAY,  April  14,  1865, 
at  10:10  p.m.,  Abraham  Lincoln's 
brain  was  pierced  by  a  pistol  bul- 
let fired  at  close  range  when  he  was  sit- 
ting in  the  Presidential  box  at  Ford's 
^theater,  Washington,  with  his  wife  and 
two  guests.  At  the  shot,  his  head  drooped 
forward  and  the  slow  rhythm  of  his  rock- 
ing chair  halted.  For  him  there  was  no 
other  movement. 

Threats  of  assassination  often  had 
been  called  to  his  attention;  premoni- 
tions of  death  had  come  to  him  lately 
in  dreams.  Yet,  when  the  moment  of 
doom  was  ticked  off  by  the  big  gold 
watch  in  his  pocket,  he  was  unaware  of 
its  arrival  or  of  the  presence  of  his 
stealthy  murderer.  He  was  smiling, 
chuckling,  or  laughing  with  the  rest  of 
the  audience  over  a  comic  line  in  a  play 
that  had  outrun  the  Civil  war,  "  Our 
American  Cousin." 

His  killer  was  a  pretentious  young 
actor,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  son  of  a  fa- 
mous tragedian,  brother  of  another.  He 
often  had  appeared  as  a  guest  star  at 
Ford's  theater.  He  was  friendly  with 
its  staff  and  troupe  and  known  by  ac- 
quaintance or  sight  to  many  members 
of  that  night's  audience. 

For  five  days  Washington  had  been  cel- 
ebrating Lee's  surrender  of  his  army, 
and  news  of  the  surrender  of  Johnston's, 
the  only  other  considerable  Confederate 
force  in  the  field,  was  expected  that  day. 
The  Civil  war  had  almost  ended.  Lin- 
coln came  out  of  his  bedroom  at  7  a.  m. 
and  went  to  his  office.  He  read  news- 
papers and  correspondence  until  8 
o'clock,  when  he  joined  his  family— wife 
and  two  sons,  Robert  and  Thomas,  called 
Tad — at  breakfast. 

At  table  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  was  in  a 
happy  mood,  said  that  she  had  tickets 
to  Grover"s  theater,  which  was  announc- 
ing a  musical  show  and  a  gala  celebra- 
tion of  victory,  but  that  she  would  rather 
see  Laura  Keene  in  "  Our  American 
Cousin  "  at  Ford's.  She  hoped  that  Gen- 
Fibruary  6,  1955 


Abraham  Lincoln  in  the    1850s,  from  a  rare  photograf  now  on  display 
at  the  Chicago  Historical  society. 


eral  Grant,  who  had  just  returned  from 
the  front,  would  join  them;  she  also 
suggested  a  carriage  drive  for  the  benefit 
of  her  husband's  health.  Lincoln  said 
he  would  arrange  for  the  tickets  but  he 
was  not  sure  about  the  drive. 

After  breakfast  came  the  routine  of 
Presidential  duties — office  work,  visitors, 
job  seekers,  and  a  long  cabinet  meeting 
to  discuss  policies  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Union.  Lincoln  was  56  years  old, 
and  35  pounds  underweight;  he  looked 
worn  out  and  sick. 

At  the  cabinet  meeting,  General  Grant 
was  a  guest.  After  adjournment,  he  told 
Lincoln  that  he  could  not  accept  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  invitation  because  Mrs.  Grant 
wanted  to  leave  Washington  that  eve-  . 
ning  to  join  her  children  in  New  Jersey. 
Underlying  this  excuse,  however,  were 
his  shyness  about  public  appearances  in 
the  role  of  a  conquering  hero  and  his 


wife's  distaste  for  Mrs.  Lincoln's  com- 
pany. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  secretary  of  war, 
also  had  received  an  invitation,  and  re- 
grets already  had  come  to  Lincoln. 
Stanton  had  a  puritanical  prejudice, 
against  the  theater;  moreover,  he  often 
had  advised  Lincoln  against  play-going 
because  of  its  danger  in  war  time. 

At  2:30  p.  m.,  Lincoln  had  lunch  with 
his  wife.  Then  came  a  conference  with 
Vice  President  Johnson  about  post-war 
policies.  After  Johnson  had  left,  a  Negro 
woman,  weak  from  hunger,  bolted  past 
the  soldiers  on  guard  at  the  White  House 
portal  and  rushed  to  the  door  of  Lin- 
coln's office.  A  secretary  told  her  that 
the  President  was  busy,  and  she  began 
to  sob.  Lincoln,  came  to  the  door  and 
said: 

"There  is  time  ior  all  who  need  me. 
Let  the  good  woman  come  in." 


She  was  Nancy  Bushrod,  wife  of  a 
Negro  soldier  whose  pay  had  stopped. 
She  told  a  woeful  story-of-a  large^and- 
starving  family,  and  Lincoln  promised 
relief.  Afterward,  she  said-  that  when 
she  left  Lincoln  had  bowed,  "  like  I  was 
a  natural-born  lady." 

At  4  p.  m.,  Lincoln  walked  along  Penn- 
sylvania avenue  to  the  war  depart- 
ment building  to  ask  if  there  was  any 
message  from  General  Sherman  about 
the  surrender  of  Johnston's  army.  He 
was  accompanied  by  one  of  his  regular 
bodyguards,  William  H.  Crook,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Washington  police  force.  On 
the  way,  after  they  had  passed  thru  a 
cluster  of  drunken  celebrators,  Lincoln 
said: 

"  Crook,  I  believe  there  are  men  who 
want  to  take  my  life.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  do  it.  I  have  perfect 
confidence  in  those  who  are  around  me. 
In  every  one  of  you  men.  I  know  no 
one  could  do  it  and  escape  alive.  But, 
if  it  is  to  be  done,  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  it." 

At  the  war  department,  he  said  to 
Stanton: 

"I  am  looking  for  someone  to  go  to 
the  theater  with  me  tonight.  Grant  says 
he  cannot  attend,  and  neither  can  you. 
May  I  have  your  man  Eckert?  " 

He  referred  to  Maj.  Thomas  T.  Eckert, 
chief  of  the  war  department  telegraf 
office,  a  man  of  colossal  figure. 

Stanton  said  he  was  sorry,  but  that  he 
had  important  duty  for  Eckert  that 
night.  He  again  counseled  omission  of 
the  theater  party. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Lincoln.  "  I  shall 
take  someone  else,  but  I  should  have 
preferred  Major  Eckert  because  I  have 
seen  him  break  a  poker  over  his  arm." 

At  5  p.  m.,  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
started  on  their  drive  around  town  in 
an  open,  four-wheeled  carriage  with  the 
White  House  coachman  at  the  reins  and 
two  cavalrymen  following  as  escort.  Lin- 
coln was  in  high  spirits,  and  people  on 
the  sidewalks,  pausing  to  salute  or  cheer, 
often  heard  his  wife  laughing  at  his 
humorous  remarks. 

"Dear  husband,"  she  said,  "you  al- 
most startle  me  with  your  great  cheer- 
fulness." 

"  And  well  may  I  feel  so,"  he  told  her. 
"Mother,  I  consider  that  this  day  the 
war  has  come  to  a  close.  We  must  both 
be  cheerful  in  the  future." 

As  they  ap-  (Continued  on  Page  42) 
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LINCOLN 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 
proached  the  navy  yard,  point 
of  return  for  the  drive,  he  re- 
marked: 

"  I  never  felt  so  happy  in  my 
life." 

"  Don't  you  remember  feel- 
ing so,"  said  Mrs.  Lincoln,  "  just 
before  our  little  boy  died?  " 

About  this  time,  Stanton  was 
saying  to  his  chief  of  the  tele- 
graf  office: 

"  I  have  changed  my  mind 
about  tonight,  Eckert.  I  will 
not  return.    Good-night." 

Eckert  never  found  out  why 
he  was  not  permitted  to  go  to 
Ford's  theater  with  Lincoln  that 
night. 

In  the  evening,  the  Lincoln 
family  had  an  early  cold  sup- 
per. Mrs.  Lincoln  announced 
that  their  guests  at  the  theater 
would  be  an  engaged  couple — 
Miss  Cora  Harris,  daughter  of 
a  New  York  senator,  and  Maj. 
Henry  R.  Rathbone,  the  sena- 
tor's stepson.  They  would  pick 
up  these  young  people  at  the 
senator's  home  on  the  way  to 
Ford's.  Lincoln  nodded  assent 
to  the  arrangement. 

At  7  p.m.  Crook,  the  body- 
guard, was  worrying  Qver  the 
nonappearance  of  his  relief 
man,  John  F.  Parker,  who 
should  have  come  on  duty  at 
4  o'clock.  He  was  three  hours 
late  for  his  night  watch.  He  had 
a  record  of  negligence  as  a  po- 
lice officer.  Presently  he  ar- 
rived, and  Crook  said  to  him: 

"The  President  is  going  to 
the  theater  tonight.  You  will 
go  with  him.  Are  you  armed?  " 
Parker  said  yes,  and  patted  his 
pistol  pocket.  Crook  then  stat- 
ed that  there  would  be  no  seat 
in  the  President's  carriage  for 
him;  therefore,  he  should  leave 
the  White  House  early  and  be 
waiting  at  the  entrance  of 
Ford's  for  the  party's  arrival. 

Seeing  Lincoln  at  the  door 
of  his  office,  Crook  said,  "  Good- 
night, Mr.  President."  Then  he 
went  home,  thinking  that  the 
President's  answer  had  been 
odd.  His  habit  was  to  answer, 
"  Good-night,"  but  he  had  said, 
"  Good-by,  Crook." 

At  8:05,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  in  party 
dress,  came  to  the  door- 
way of  the  office,  and  said, 
"  Would  you  have  us  be  late?  " 
(Curtain  time  at  Ford's  was 
8  p.  m.)  The  President  excused 
himself  from  an  ex-congressman 
with  an  ax  to  grind  and  reached 
for  his  silk  hat.  As  he  was  step- 
ping into  the  carriage,  Isaac  N. 
Arnold  of  Illinois,  an  old  friend, 
ran  up  the  driveway.  Lincoln 
cocked  an  ear  to  a  confidential 
whisper  from  Arnold,  and  said, 
"  I  am  going  to  the  theater. 
Come  and  see  me  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

Close  to  Ford's,  the  carriage 
halted  to  pick  up  Miss  Harris 
and  Major  Rathbone.  She  was 
a  handsome   young  woman  of 


fashion,  in  a  flutter  over  the 
unexpected  honor  of  a  Presi- 
dential invitation.  He  was  tall 
and  slender,  whiskery  in  the 
military  style,  not  in  uniform, 
and  unarmed.  The  party  reached 
the  theater  at  8:25,  and  Parker, 
the  bodyguard,  was  waiting  at 
the  entrance.    ' 

Led  by  Parker,  the  group  en- 
tered the  playhouse  and,  from 
the  lobby,  went  up  a  flight  of 
stairs  to  a  side  aisle  of  the  dress 
circle.  They  went  down  its  in- 
cline to  a  closed  door  in  the 
side  wall,  thru  which  the  Presi- 
dential box  was  reached. 

The  audience  of  1,675  per- 
sons broke  into  prolonged  ap- 


free  run  of  Ford's  theater,  back- 
stage and  front  of  the  house, 
was  then  completing  his  fatal 
arrangements.  He  had  left  a 
horse  at  the  stage  door  in  charge 
of  a  house  employe.  He  had 
surveyed  the  stage  settings,  and 
from  the  wings  he  had  glanced 
toward  the  Presidential  box  to 
make  sure  of  the  presence  of 
his  intended  victim.  As  he  was 
staring  across  the  dazzle  of  the 
footlights,  Lincoln  had  felt  a 
chill  and  had  risen  from  his 
chair  to  put  on  a  topcoat. 

Shortly  after  10  o'clock,  fol- 
lowing a  schedule  timed  to  par- 
allel a  theatrical  performance, 
Booth  went  from  the  barroom 


TODAY'S  COYER 

•  A  man  on  the  very  threshold  of  greatness  is  depicted 
by  Joseph  Parrish  in  today's  cover  painting,  "Abraham 
Lincoln,  Circuit  Lawyer,"  which  shows  the  future  Presi- 
dent as  he  appeared  in  the  1850s. 
This  was  a  crucial  decade  for 
Lincoln.  The  able  and  scrupu- 
lous lawyer  (he  would  throw  up 
a  case  even  after  it  had  come  to 
trial  if  he  found  that  his  client's 
hands  were  not  clean)  was  pre- 
paring to  enter  a  major  political 
arena  without  sacrificing  any  of 
his  moral  principles.  The  1850s 
were  the  decade  of  the  "house 
divided  "  speech,  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates,  and  of  the 
emergence  of  Lincoln  as  a  tower- 
ing national  figure.  Mr.  Parrish,  a  Tribune  cartoonist, 
worked  from  a  life  mask  and  from  various  portraits  in 
preparing  his  painting.  As  background,  he  used  a  map 
of  the  midwestern  areas  in  which  Lincoln  rose  to  great- 
ness. The  painting  is  presented  today  in  recognition  of 
the  146th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth,  which  will  be 
celebrated  next  Saturday. 


plause.  The  players  stopped 
their  exchange  of  dialog.  The 
orchestra  played  "  Hail  to  the 
Chief."  After  the  party  was 
seated,  many  people  could  not 
see  the  President  because  his 
chair  had  been  placed  in  a  cor- 
ner, close  to  a  drapery.  The 
box  itself  (really  two  boxes 
made  one  by  removal  of  a  par- 
tition) was  in  plain  view  of 
everyone  and  directly  over  the 
right  side  of  the  stage. 

Shortly  before  9  p.m.,  Body- 
guard Parker  became  bored  by 
his  duty,  because  he  could  not 
see  the  stage  from  the  chair  in 
which  he  was  sitting,  placed,  as 
usual,  before  the  door  that 
opened  on  the  corridor  to  the 
box.  He  went  out  of  the  the- 
ater and  invited  the  President's 
coachman  to  have  a  drink  in  a 
tavern  next  door.  There  they 
soon  were  joined  by  the  Presi- 
dent's valet,  who  had  carried 
his  plaid  shawl  and  draped  it 
over  the  back  of  his  chair  for 
use  if  needed.  There,  too,  came 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  for  a  few 
final  drinks  alone. 

Parker  never  went  back  to 
his  post  of  duty.  He  was  never 
penalized  for  this  gross  neglect 
of  duty. 

John  Wilkes  Booth,  who  had 


where  the  bodyguard  was  drink- 
ing to  the  main  entrance  of  the 
theater.  He  passed  the  ticket 
taker  with  a  few  words  of  ban- 
ter and  mounted  the  dress  circle 
stairway.  There  he  immediately 
saw  that  the  bodyguard's  chair 
was  empty.  So;  he  would  not 
have  to  cajole  or  kill  the  officer 
whom  he  expected  to  find  sit- 
ting there. 

He  slipped  down  the  aisle, 
scanning  seat  occupants  for  pos- 
sible police  officers  on  plain- 
clothes duty.  As  he  came  to  the 
door,  lines  from  the  stage  told 
him  that  the  moment  he  had 
chosen  for  murder  and  escape 
was  close  at  hand.  The  door 
opened-  inward;  after  it  was 
closed  behind  him  he  jammed 
it,  to  prevent  reopening,  with 
a  small  board  he  had  left  there 
that  afternoon. 

He  then  went  to  the  door  of 
the  box,  whose  lock,  he  knew, 
was  broken.  That  afternoon  he 
had  bored  a  small  hole  thru  a 
panel.  As  he  was  spying  thru 
it  to  ascertain  the  President's 
exact  position,  he  heard  the 
line  of  the  play  that  was  his 
cue  to  kill — "  You  sockdologiz- 
ing  old  man  trap."  Its  speaker, 
Harry  Hawk,  was  alone  on  the 
stage. 


He  opened  the  box  door  and, 
in  a  few  silent  steps,  he  was 
behind  the  President's  chair.  A 
small,  single-shot  Derringer  was 
in  his  hand.  Its  stubby  muzzle 
was  less  than  a  foot  from  Lin- 
coln's ear  when  he  fired. 

To  the  other  occupants  of  the 
box,  bewildered  by  the  sudden 
explosion,  he  said  quietly,  "Sic 
semper  tyrannis  "  (the  Virginia 
state  motto).  Then  he  had  to 
deal  with  Major  Rathbone,  who 
was  clutching  at  him.  He 
dropped  his  pistol  and  drew  a 
long  knife  from  its  sheath  in 
his  waistband.  Rathbone,  par- 
rying a  savage  stab,  was  slashed 
to  the  bone  in  his  left  arm. 

Booth  moved  to  the  railing  of 
the  box.  Rathbone  tried  to 
seize  him  with  his  right  hand 
but  was  shoved  away.  Booth 
shouted  at  the  audience,  "Re- 
venge for  the  South!  "  and  slid 
his  legs  over  the  railing.  He 
lowered  himself  from  the  ledge 
and  dropped  to  the  stage,  11 
feet  beneath. 

As  he  dropped,  his  spur 
caught  in  a  flag  hanging  across 
the  base  of  the  box,  and  he  was 
jerked  out  of  balance.  He  came 
down  to  the  floor  on  a  stiffened 
left  leg,  which  immediately 
crumpled.  He  fell  forward  then, 
breaking  the  jolt  with  his  hands. 

Then  he  rose  and  ran  across 
the  stage  toward  an  exit,  wav- 
ing his  knife.  Harry  Hawk,  on 
stage,  shrank  away  from  the 
menacing  blade.  Before  he 
reached  the  wings,  he  fell  again. 
Other  players  were  frightened 
away  as  Booth  hobbled  with  a 
broken  ankle  to  the  stage  door, 
where  a  horse  was  being  held 
for  his  escape. 

His  closest  pursuer  was  a 
member  of  the  audience,  Maj. 
Joseph  B.  Stewart,  who  had 
been  sitting  in  the  front  row. 
He  jumped  upon  the  stage  and 
gave  chase,  shouting, "  Stop  that 
man!  "  He  was  almost  within 
reach  of  the  bridle  when  Booth, 
after  a  slow,  painful  mounting, 
spurred  his  fast  little  mare  down 
the  alley. 

Lincoln  never  regained  con- 
sciousness. He  was  taken  into 
a  house  opposite  Ford's  thea- 
ter, with  Dr.  Charles  A.  Leale, 
a  young  army  surgeon,  in  charge 
of  the  case  as  the  first  physi- 
cian to  reach  his  box.  Other 
doctors  of  more  impressive  rep- 
utation assembled  quickly,  but 
Dr.  Leale's  battlefield  experi- 
ence with  fatal  head  wounds 
was  of  great  service  in  the 
emergency.  Nine  hours  later, 
he  closed  his  patient's  eyes  with 
silver  coins,  smoothed  the  dis- 
torted face,  and  covered  it  with 
the  sheet. 

Secretary  of  War  Stanton, 
who  had  begrudged  Lincoln  the 
services  of  a  formidable  escort 
that  night,  said  at  the  end, 
"Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages." 
.Dr.  Leale,  exhausted  by  the 
grievous  vigil,  went  out,  hatless, 
into  a  heavy  rain,  saying  nothing. 
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